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there are admirals and commanders and midshipmen enough in
the streets of Bath to give the book an extra charm. Jane knew
the quarter-deck from her sailor brothers. Admiral Croft makes
the raciest imaginable antithesis to Sir Walter Elliot; the vanity
of personal appearance is ail the more preposterous, yet none the
less lifelike, by the contrast with its hale and hearty and weather-
beaten opposite. Mary Musgrove's blatant snobbery goes well
with such a father, and also with such a ready foil as these nautical
haters of flunkeyism. Characteristically, Jane Austen, though
she had a wholesome respect for social distinctions, bestows
her last word on poor Mrs Smith, as a complete illustration of
philosophic acceptance:
Her cheerfulness and mental alacrity did not fail her; and
while these prime supplies of good remained, she might have bid
defiance to greater accessions of worldly prosperity. She might
have been absolutely rich and perfectly healthy, and yet be happy.
Her spring of felicity was in the glow of her spirits/as her friend
Anne's was in the warmth of her heart.1
Persuasion was not intended to be her last work. During the
first three months of the year 1817, in the July of which she died,
Jane Austen was busy on a new story, known to the family as
Sanditon, of which the twelve chapters extant have now been " San-
published as they stand in the manuscript, with all the abbrevia- ^*fs* *
tions and alterations illustrating her mode of working.2 Sanditon,
apparently, was to have been a mild satire on the fashionable rage
for seaside resorts. All that she left of it is a rough-shaped piece
from the workshop, which might have grown into something
interesting, although the characters as they stand do not promise
anything very definite. There is the optimistic projector, Mr
Parker, a landowner who has caught the infection, and thinks his
estate on the south coast and his bit of a seaside town ripe for
development; with his business partner Lady Denham, a self-
important woman of seventy, with various people hoping for the
reversion of her money. His sister, the self-coddling Diana, with
all the symptoms of hypochondria, including a hatred of physicians
and all their works; and her nephew, Sir Edward Denham, the
1 Concluding paragraph.                                                      f Oxford, 1925.